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IN LONDON. 


oo 


HOSE who study the theatrical advertisements in 
this dullest of dull dramatic seasons may well be 
excused for having deduced from the name of the 
latest production at the Olympic that an attempt 
had been made to revive the custom of dealing upon 
the stage—of course in the light-hearted spirit of extra- 
vaganza—with the political events of the day. The 
custom may, perhaps, be considered upon some grounds 
to be one better honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. It is hard to hit the happy mean between 
the dull pointlessness of the conventional topical song and 
the over-sharp illustration of a question or settlement 
of an argument sure to be regarded in a very different 
light by different members of a miscellaneous audience. 
Partly from this cause, partly, perhaps, on account of 
the capricious action of a censorship which allows any 
political allusion in a music-hall song or a Christmas 
pantomime, but is very strict with regard to the skits 
permissible in burlesque or extravaganza, the theatrical 
review of the passing events of the season has well-nigh 
died out, nor can we altogether regret its decease. 
It certainly seemed, however, as though this form 
of play were about to be resuscitated in A Congress 
at Paris, by Mr. Edward Rose. To treat such 
a subject as the recent Congress of Berlin, an 
event fraught with interest so momentous to the whole 
of Europe, in a spirit of parody would certainly have 
been an attempt. open to the charges of indiscretion 
and doubtful taste, and to have succeeded in the 
attempt would have demanded a vein of peculiar 
humour tempered by rare judgment. Fools, however, 
may, we know, rush in where angels fear to tread, and 
writers of burlesque are not always restrained by con- 
siderations of taste and discretion; so it was not alto- 
gether unreasonable to hope, perhaps we should rather 
say to fear, that A Congress at Paris would have its 
laugh, more or less amusing, and more or less offensive, 
at the deliberations from which the Prime Minister has 
just returned. 

As a matter of fact, A Congress at Paris is nothing 
more nor less than an unpretending extravaganza, in- 
terspersed with song and dance, and based upon a piot 
which has no reference whatever to politics in general 
or to the Eastern Question in particular. England, 
France, Germany, and Spain are respectively repre- 
sented by the four grandparents of the heroine, a young 
lady named Polly, who has been born at sea, and whose 
nationality it is attempted to determine by means of a 
meeting of her relations held in the Chinese House of 
the Paris Exhibition. Of course the chief fun is 
sought in the difficulties experienced by English 
and Spanish grandmothers and French and German 
grandfathers in making themselves mutually un- 
derstood for the purpose of their important discus- 
sion; and the Babel is but increased by the amiable 
assistance of a many-tongued waiter, who is under the 
impression that he is qualified for the post of inter- 
preter by his knowledge of a few scraps of several 
foreign languages. Another element of confusion is 











provided in the appearance upon the scene of a detec- 
tive who fancies, after the manner of the “force” in 
England as well as in France, that some unlawful pur- 
pose must be at the bottom of a gathering which he 
does not understand. Eventually this minion of the 
law does more good than harm, and manages 
to make smooth the road of love for the 
heroine and-~ her sweetheart, who is none other 
than the polyglot waiter before mentioned. This trifle 
is acted in a manner sufficiently sprightly by Miss 
Lizzie Coote, Miss Cleeve, who here makes a favourable 
first appearance in a small part, Mr. Harmond, Mr. 
Warren, and Miss Lavis; and Mr. Beerbohm Tree as 
an old Frenchman, with Mr. Procter ‘as the comic 
waiter, both play very cleverly. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
indeed, well known as an exceedingly good amateur 
actor, once more gives promise of developing into a 
really effective exponent of eccentric “ character” 
parts. 


The drama Nancy Sykes, if drama the wretched 
hotch-potch of Oliver Twist can be called, still holds 
its place on the Olympic programme; and we can only 
regret that the taste of the public should have 
encouraged such a misfortune. On another ground, 
too, we hail with anything but pleasure the apparent 
success of the piece, inasmuch as it seems likely to 
prevent the probability of our seeing an actress of whom 
our American ceusins think and speak highly, in some 
role better calculated to display any skill which she 
may possess, At present Miss Rose Eytinge has 
received, or has given herself, no chance of having her 
higher powers estimated here at their proper worth. 


The following is an alphabetical list of the thirty-six 
operas performed during the 1878 season at the Royal 
Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Opera, and number of 
performances of each :— 


Opera. Composer. B.1.0. H.M.O. Totals, 
Aida . Jerdi 3 — 3 
Alma Flotow .. 2 — , 
Carmen .. .. Bizet —_ 6 6 
Der Freischiitz Weber 2o— 2 
Dinorah .. Meyerbeer 2 4 6 
Ernani Verdi... 3 — 8 
Faust Gounod . 5 7 12 
Fidelio Beethoven — 2 2 
Fra Diavolo . Auber 4 — 4 
Guillaume Tell Rossini .. 1 — 1 
Hamlet A. Thomas 1 — 1 
I Puritani oa ee 2 2 4 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia .. Rossini .. 3 1 4 
Il Don Giovanni .. Mozart 4 2 6 
Il Flauto Magico Mozart — 2 2 
Ii Talismano .. Balfe _ 2 2 
Il Trovatore ferdi .. 4 2 6 
L’Africaine .. .. Meyerbeer 1 — 1 
L’Etoile du Nord .. Meyerbeer 1 — E 
La Favorita Donizetti .. 3 — 8 
La Sonnambula Bellini 3 4 y | 
La Traviata os Verdi jg 5 7 
Le Nozze di Figaro... Mozart .. .. — 1 ] 
Le Prophéte .. Meyerbeer . 3s — 3 
Les Huguenots Meyerbeer .. 5 6 ll 
Lohengrin ee ee ee ee 3 
Lucia PLS .. Donizetti.. 2 3 5 
Carried forward... .. +. os 59 49 108 
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Opera. Composer, R.1.0, H.M.O. Totals, 
Brought forward.. .. .. 59 49 108 
Lucrezia Borgia .. .. Donizetti a Wee 4 
se ya a ee tOW. 4, + : 2 3 
Paul et irginie : . . « Led 
Rigoletto « .. Mas an “ee 
Robert le Digable. ., .. Meyerbeer ., — 8 8 
Ruy Blas.. .. +. +» Marchetti .. — 8 8 
Semiramide . Rossini .. ae 
Tannhiuser .. .. Wagner ., 3 — 3 
Un Ballo in Maschera Yaa .. 4 — 4 
Ree 
Operatic Selections (Mdlle. Albani’s Benefit) 1 — 1 
80 61 141 


With this abstract may be usefully coupled the 
following alphabetical list of the composers whose works 
haye been in requisition, with the number of times 
their operas have been represented at the two opera- 
houses :— 


Auber, 1 opera, 4 performances ; Balfe, 1 opera, 2 performances ; 
Beethoven, 1 opera, 2 performances ; Bellini, 2 operas, 1] perform- 
ances; Bizet, 1 opera, 6 performances; Donizetti, 3 operas, 11 per- 
formances ; Flotow, 2 operas, 5 performances; Gounod, 1 opera, 12 
performances ; Marchetti, 1 opera, 3 performances ; Massé, | opera, 
4 performances; Meyerbeer, 6 operas, 25 performances; Mozart, 
3 operas, 9 performances; Rossini, 3 operas, 7 performances ; 
Thomas, 1 opera, 1 performance; Verdi, 6 operas, 29 perform- 
ances; Wagner, 2 operas, 6 performances; Weber, 1 opera, 2 per- 
formances. Total, 17 composers; 36 operas; 140 performances. 


The students of the Neville Dramatic School on 
Thursday evening last gave a dramatic performance of 
average merit at St. George’s Hall to an indulgent 
audience, large in proportion to the state of the weather. 
The able guidance and tuition of the manager, Mr. 
George Neville, was visibly apparent in the many 
instances of histrionic aptitude evinced by the pupils 
during the course of the entertainment. A very mode- 
rate programme was inaugurated with the familiar farce 
of Little Toddlekins. Miss Fanny Dickens was 
generally praiseworthy as Amanthis, although less 
happily suited to character as on some occasions. The 
necessary requirements of Anne Babbicombe and Susan 
were pleasingly met by Misses B, Somes (first appear- 
ance) and C. Saville. Mr. Alister Fernhill created much 
entertainment ‘by his humorous portraiture of J. R. 
Brownsmith; Mr. Ryland wasa respectable Babbicombe ; 
and Mr.B. Beresford was fairly suited in Captain Little- 
pap. The play of The Hunchback: followed, the title-réle 
being sustained by Mr. A. Mynie with intelligence and 
force. The tones of his voice and the facial expression 
were in many points highly characteristic. The Sir 
Thomas Clifford of Mr. Jemmett Wynn was somewhat 
crude and unfinished, though certainly painstaking. 
Mr. B. Beresford displayed an excellent conception of 
Modus ; Mr. Seaton’s Fathom was decidedly humorous ; 
and Mr. A. Jerome was creditable as Lord Tinsel. 
Miss Isola Morton must be complimented upon her 
intelligent and judicious portrayal of Julia; many pas- 
sages in the text being delivered with a fluency and 
emphasis highly creditable to the lady herself, as well 
as her instructor. Miss Agatha Fraser, for a first ap- 
pearance, gave ample promise of future competency by 
a lively and spirited performance of Helen. Most of 
the minor characters were evenly and correctly given; 
and Mr. George Neville is entitled to the warmest praise 
for the general efficiency of the representation. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





N Monday night Mdlle. Beatrice began an engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, with the 
Woman of the People. Of this piece, which is shortly 
to be produced in London, the Scotsman says:—“ A 
skilfully-contrived story is developed in a succession of 
scenes for the most part highly effective in a dramatic 





point of view. Playgoers familiar with Mdlle. Bea- 
trice’s style of acting will readily conceive that the 
part of Marie is one admirably adapted to bring out her 
resources. Her personation of the character last night 
combined artistic finish with a certain charming spon- 
taneity, Whether as the gay bride, coaxing the 
husband she hopes always to find as pliable; as 
the broken-hearted wife, now giving vent to 
crushing sorrow, anon to vehement indignation; 
or as the bereaved mother, resolute, at whatever 
risks, to recover her offspring, her acting was full of 
nicely-calculated emphasis ; sympathetic in utterance, 
gracefully effective in gesture ; never, on the one hand, 
falling short of the due expression, whether pathetic or 
stormful ; or, on the other, showing the slightest lean- 
ing to extravagance. Her performance was ably sup- 
ported by the leading members of the company.” 
“ Mdlle, Beatrice,” says the Daily Review, “sustains 
her part with the ability of a consummate actress, 
developing an intensity and strength of pathos which 
she does not touch even in the repentant Frou-Frow ; 
while the performance is marked by fine gradations 
and quick transitions more delicate than any of the 
exquisite little touches and self-revelations which make 
so charming the frivolous wife of Nos Intimes. In 
some passages the actress electrifies the house by the 
vivid realism and passionate earnestness of her manner,” 
On Monday night Mr. Musgrave’s opera-bouffe company 
opened a twelve nights’ engagement in presence of a 
large and very appreciative audience at the Princess’s 
Theatre, with Giroflé-Girofla. Miss Jenny Beauclerc, 
who sustained the dual part of Don Bolero’s twin 
daughters, threw herself into the spirit of the part with 
quite sufficient freedom. She acted not merely with 
vivacity, however, but with real dramatic power. Miss 
Alice Cook was a competent representative in all respects 
of Paquita. Mr. E. Cotte sang with taste and finish as 
Marasquin, and his acting was creditable. 

A hearty welcome back to Glasgow was on Monday 
night accorded to Mr. H. M. Pitt and his clever com- 
pany, who appeared in Mr. F. A. Marshall’s comedy 
False Shame. In the words of the Glasgow News, “ this 
piece is too well known to need description, but it may 
be stated that for variety of interest, brightness of dia- 
logue, and originality of plot, it stands almost without 
a rival among works of its own class. The chief part, 
that of Lord Chilton, which Mr. Pitt himself plays with 
masterly ease and restraint, affords wide scope for dra- 
matic talents of a high order.” Mr. Howard and the 
company from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on Mon- 
day night opened the Prince of Wales’s Theatre for a 
short season with the national drama of Rob Roy. The 
company is exceptionally strong, and has just completed 
a highly successful run of the same play in Edinburgh. 
Much praise is due to the generally good and united 
acting of the company, and particularly, perhaps, to 
the excellence of the musical part of the performance. 
As in Edinburgh, much interest was shown in the 
appearance of Mr. Drummond, of Hawthornden, the 
Francis Osbaldistone of the piece. This gentleman 
possesses a high-set baritone voice of considerable power 
and sweetness, and, in the low notes especially, very 
rich and effective. Mr. Howard’s personation of the 
redoubtable cateran is too well known to need much 
mention. The trying scene at the Clachan, in which 
he falls into the trap of the scheming Rashleigh, was 
vigorously given, and secured a recall. 

Mr. J. K. Emmett, who, as will have been seen by 
our New York correspondence, has for some weeks past 
been playing in that city, appeared on Monday night at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, as Fritz, In this 
character, it need hardly be repeated, he stands without 
a rival, The attractions at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre are the Sorcerer and Trial by Jury, played by 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s company. The Strand company 
are still at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. On 
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Monday night, changing their programme, they pro- 
duced Family Ties, and the Manchester icealiass tas 
stows high praise upon the acting of Miss Swanborough, 
Mr. Vernon, and M. Marius. “On the part of Baron 
Victor de Karadec,” says the critic, “ Mr. Burnand has 
exhausted his powers of humour, and he is fortunate in 
finding so capable an actor to sustain it as M. Marius.” 
One of the Irish dramas which are so popular at the 
Queen’s, Maureen Na Laveen, forms this week the 
attraction at that theatre. ‘The author, Mr. Cooke, 
supports a dual part in the play with great effect, and 
is well supported by the other well-known members of 
the company, 

Messrs. Brough and Saker’s company appeared on 
Monday night at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, in three well-selected pieces, which were 
admirably performed, and encouragingly received. 
The first was On the Indian Ocean. Mr. R. 
Brough assumed, in an inimitable manner, the 
part of Bentley, a retired oil merchant, whose 
comical endeavours to give expression to his pas- 
sion for a young lady supposed to be a widow 
excited continued and uncontrollable laughter. The 
next piece upon the, programme was Nine Points 
of the Law, in which Mr. Lionel Brough appeared as 
Joseph Ironsides. ‘ Mr. Brough,” says the Post, “ has 
made this rdle so thoroughly his own that his per- 
formance admits of no criticism which is not entirely 
commendatory.” Miss Marriott is at Blackpool, the 
Stolen Kisses company at Limerick, the Our Boys 
company in Jersey, Mr, Wilson Barrett’s company at 
Leeds, the Pink Dominos company at Portsmouth, 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq at Blackpool, and Miss Wallis 
at Scarborough. 








IN PARIS. 


+04 


HE manager of the Comédie Frangaise, gs we an- 
nounced a short time ago, has determined to 
revive some of the best examples of the old classical 
school of French tragedy, and on Thursday last the 
series was begun with a representation of Racine’s 
Britannicus. Three or four years ago this tragedy was 
revived at the’ same theatre in order that Madame 
Arnould-Plessy might play Agrippine, but the per- 
formances are now remembered chiefly on account of 
the subtle charm which Mdlle. Bernhardt threw over 
her impersonation of the comparatively subordinate 
part of Junie. In its nowveauté, as every one versed 
in French theatrical history knows, Britannicus did 
not succeed. Like all men of widely-recognised 
talent, Racine, who had already produced Andromaque 
and Les Plaideurs, had a good deal of open or con- 
cealed enmity to contend with, and his profound 
egotism, to say nothing of the way in which he repaid 
the benefits conferred upon him by Moliére, alienated 
from him many of the friends he had won on his first 
introduction to literary Paris. But little surprise will, 
therefore, be excited by the statement that Britannicus 
was derided both in and outside the theatre, and after 
eight representations had to be withdrawn. The poet 
replied with considerable bitterness to the criticisms to 
which he had been subjected, and might have created a 
diversion in his favour if he had not been unfeeling and 
imprudent enough to speak with marked disrespect of 
Agésilas and other works just written by the aged Cor- 
neille, “* Never mind,” said Boileau, the staunchest of 
che young poet’s friends; “ Britannicus is the best piece 
you have yet written, and posterity will bear out what 
[I say.” Racine himself appears to have been of the 
same opinion. “ Si j’ai fait quelque chose de solide et 
qui mérite de louange,” he said, “la plupart des con- 
naisseurs demeurent d’accord que c'est Britannicus.” 
Posterity, we think, will vom int Boileau’s expecta- 
tions. Britannicus, on the whole, is inferior to Andro- 











muvqwe, as it is inferior to at least two of the tragedies 
which Racine afterwards wrote. Nevertheless, it 
is a work of rare dramatic art, It forms a 
striking picture of Nero and his court, abounds in 
skilful delineation of character, and is written with 
remarkable force. Before Racine died its merits came 
to be perceived; it was taken from the shelf, and for 
more than a century held a prominent place in the 
répertoire of the Comédie Fryangaise, The Nero of Le 
Kain and of Talma, the Agrippine of Malle. Clairon, 
and the Junie of Mdlle. Gaussin, the creator of 
Voltaire’s Zaire and Alzire, seem to have been among 
the proudest achievements of the stage. The classical 
school of dramatic poetry has now gone out of fashion, 
and plays belonging to it are not frequently represented. 
M. Perrin has acted wisely in commencing his seriés of 
revivals with Britamnieus, seeing that in addition to 
the merits we have pointed out it has a purely historical 
and human interest, and accordingly appeals to the 
sympathies of a mixed audience. Mdlle. Agar, an actress 
not unknown to London playgoers, takes advantage of 
the reproduction to continue ‘her début. Her Agrip- 
pine is generally a satisfactory performance, and at 
times is really powerful. In the famous hemistiche, 
“ Adieu! tu peux sortir!” she was at her best. In 
appearance, Mdlle. Agar was more matronly than Mdlle, 
Arnould-Plessy thought fit to be. Two other débutants, 
M. Volny and M. Sylvain, also appear in the play, the 
former as Britannicus and the latter as Narcisse. 
Junie is represented hy Mdlle. Dudlay, Burrhus by 
M. Maubant, and Néron, the terrible Néron, by M. 
Mounet-Sully. 

The Vaudeville has reyived Le Procés Veauradieux, 
which, about three years ago, saved the theatre from 
apparently inevitable bankruptcy, and which has been 
rendered familiar to English playgoers through the 
medium of the Great Divorce Case. That it will re- 
main in the bills for some time there can be no doubt. 
Next to Les Dominos Roses, no piece from the pen of 
M. Hennequin has been more talked about in other 
countries than this, and Paris is at present as full of 
foreigners as it ever was. On some points, Le Procds 
Veauradieux will gain by a comparison with -M. 
Hennequin’s later productions. The plot, which seems 
to have been suggested by that of Le Mai dans la 
Campagne, is complicated, but deftly and naturally 
developed, and the dialogue and situations are full of 
unforced gaiety. No one in Paris should fail to see this 
piece, or at least the second act. The performance does 
not fall short of the claims of the play. M.Colombey, a 
débutant, takes the place of M, Saint-Germain as 
Fauvinard, and, though unable to efface the impression 
which his predecessor created in the part, was highly 
successful. In other respects the cast is the same as it 
was in 1875, M. Parade playing Gatinel; Mdlle, 
Massin, Césarine ; and Mdlle. Alexis, the step-mother. 

On Saturday night M, Bouhy made his début at the 
Opéra, selecting for the oceasion the part of Alphonse 
in La Favorita. He generally did justice to himself, 
and in tender passages evoked warm applause. Mdlle. 
Richard was the Leonora. 





IN BERLIN. 


oo 


N our last notice of the Berlin theatres we reserved 
for the present week our account of Herr Anzen- 
gruber’s new “ peasant comedy,” entitled ’s Jungfern- 
gift (Maid’s Poison), which was produced with success 
at the Belle-Alliance Theater on the 6th inst. Herr 
Anzengruber is a native of Vienna, where his new 
piece was first produced last Easter, and he has gained a 
prominent position in the not very numerous band of 
contemporary German dramatists by his delineations of 
peasant characters and manners, as well as by his 
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treatment of the lower strata of town life. He is not 
the first German dramatist who has sought to work this 
rich field, for Mosenthal and Frau Birch-Pfeiffer culti- 
vated it with considerable success twenty years ago; 
but with all their merits those writers never attained the 
striking reality which is the main characteristic of 
Herr Anzengruber’s peasant types. The principal plot 
of ’s Jungferngift may be briefly stated. Josef 
Brunner, a peasant farmer, wishes to marry his 
daughter Regerl to Simion Simmerl, a neighbouring 
farmer, who has more wealth than wit, but the*girl 
has already given her heart to Caspar, a farm labourer. 
The lovers, in their despair, consult Tonerl, a charcoal- 
burner, a curious character, highly esteemed by all the 
people of the district, whom he delights with his super- 
stitious tales and legends. This worthy man hits upon 
a device for saving Regerl from the hated marriage 
with Simion Simmerl, by working upon that simple 
creature’s fears. He tells Simion that Regerl has a 
white liver, and that she will be the death of her first 
husband within a week from the marriage ;‘such is the 
Jungferngift of the title. Simple Simion swallows 
this story with ready credulity, and is easily induced to 
abandon his claim to Regerl, and to allow Caspar to 
have the deadly first-fruits of her white liver, hoping 
after Caspar’s death to renew his suit to the young 
widow. This story is worked out with great power and 
humour, and those who are familiar with the dialect 
say that the author has admirably caught the style and 
manner of the Austrian peasant’s language. Side by 
side with the main plot runs a subsidiary story, ill-con- 
nected with it, and the excision of which would greatly 
improve the play. It deals with the doings of Pro- 
fessor Foliantenwiilzer, who arrives at the village where 
the scene is laid, on a vacation tour; he discovers an 
old edition of Apuleius, and throughout the piece, 
whenever he appears, we find him rushing about in a 
state of wild apprehension that he may be deprived of 
his treasure. This learned professor is an extravagant 
caricature; he is an exaggeration of the type of the 
awkward man of learning, whom Benedix made fami- 
liar to the German stage; he stumbles over the chairs 
and comes into violent contact with the tables, and his 
unreality is the more sensibly felt as the other characters 
of the piece are drawn in a most realistic manner. Nor 
did the actor who played the part of Professor Folian- 
tenwiilzer tone down the extravagant features of the 
author’s creation ; on the contrary, he acted the part in 
the spirit of burlesque. As for the rest of the cast, 
though the Austrian dialect proved a stumbling-block 
for many of the artistes, it was fairly efficient. Friu- 
lein Strahl, as Regerl, acted with force and humour, and 
the characteristics of Caspar and Simion Simmer! were 
well brought out by Herren Philipp and Heltzig. On 
the whole, this new piece is not calculated to enhance 
its author’s reputation, and will not take rank with 
Herr Anzengruber’s earlier works, the Pfarrer von 
Kirehfeld, the Meineidbauer, and the Kreuzelschreiber, 
each of which had special merits, which have not been 
equalled in any of the author’s subsequent efforts. 
The suburban Woltersdorff Theater recently produced 
a German version of Offenbach’s Barbe-Bleue, or rather 
of the amusing libretto of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, to 
which Offenbach composed his now familiar score. The 
cast was better than might be expected in an outlying 
theatre. The Boulotte was Friulein Nicholas, a pi- 
quant actress and by no means a contemptible singer. 
Herr Thimm, as King Bobéche, found much favour 
with the audience by means of his broad comic effects. 
Herr Kremlitz was fairly good as Bluebeard, and Friiu- 
lein Grundmann was a graceful Princess Hirnia. This 
theatre has now on its bills a burlesque of Tannhiiuser, 
entitled Der travestirte Tannhduser. The Friedrich 
Wilhelmstadt Theater has revived the Cagliostro of 
Herr Johann Strauss, and is now playing it alternately 
with the new operetta Lockere Vogel. The opera sea- 














son is still on at Kroll’s, and Der Freischiitz and Trova- 
tore (in German) were given last week. The German 
version of M. Belot’s Article 47 continues attractive at 
the Ostend Theater, owing to the powerful acting of 
Frau Marie Swoboda and Herr Carl Wiene, who, we 
omitted to state last week, hail from the Vienna Burg- 
theater. 





IN MILAN AND ROME. 


tO 


‘ HEN we last recorded the doings of the Milan 

theatres, the short season of the Moro-Lin 
company was at its height at the Manzoni Theatre, 
and at its conclusion on the 15th ult, the leading 
theatre closed its doors till the autumn. The principal 
event of the last days of the season was the first pro- 
duction in Milan of a comedy of the Abate Chiari, a 
contemporary of Goldoni. La Serva senza Paron, 
which had long been forgotten, was unearthed by Signor 
Moro-Lin some months ago, and produced with com- 
plete success at Venice, Padua, and Bologna. At 
Venice it was so highly appreciated that the 
Moro-Lin company played it eight times during 
their recent season in that city—a longer run, 
let us remind our readers, than a new play 
often attains on the Italian stage. This old 
comedy has wonderful freshness and comic verve, and 
might almost pass for a work of Goldoni. At the Manzoni 
Theatre all the best strength of the company was in 
the cast and the play was heartily applauded. A dis- 
pute between women at the end of the second act, and 
a scene in the fourth act between two lovers who have 
fallen out, were particularly effective. The graceful 
and sympathetic Signora Zen'played the heroine with 
a natural gaiety which was perfectly irresistible, and 
Signori Moro-Lin, Covi, Bianco, Zago, and Signore 
Fabbri and Paladini made up an excellent ensemble. 
Chiari’s comedy was repeated on the occasion of the 
benefit of Signora Zen, together with a proverbe by 
Signor Giganti, entitled Lontan dagli occha, lontan dal 
cuore (Out of sight, out of mind). The last night of 
the season was devoted to Signor Gallina’s popular 
comedy, El moroso de la Nona, 

The success which the Italian version of M. Sardou’s 
Bourgeois de Pontarcy attained at the Manzoni 
Theatre in May, during the season of the Pietriboni 
company, induced Signor Dondini, the manager of the 
minor Fossati Theatre, to try whether his company 
could render the play attractive to the public. The 
result was satisfactory, and M. Sardou’s comedy drew 
good summer audiences for ten evenings, Signor Don- 
dini’s comic impersonation of the Maire being the 
principal attraction, though the serious characters were 
also very respectably played. The Dal Verme Theatre 
continued its opera season till last week, when the 
dwindling audiences gave the signal for vacation. 
During the latter part of the season a Signorina Lodi 
made her début as Amina in the Sonnambula with 
success, and Rigoletto was well rendered by Signor 
Bertolasi and Signora Musiani, while the ballets 
of Brahma and Cristoforo Colombo completed 
the programme on alternate evenings. The only 
new opera produced during the Dal Verme season 
was one entitled Bernabd Visconti, by Signor 
Franceschini, an obscure musician, who is said to have 
made great sacrifices to procure the performance of his 
work, which, sad to say, was judged quite devoid of 
merit, and was received at first with impatience, and 
before the curtain fell with irreverent laughter. The 
libretto was a miserable production, and of the music 
the able critic of the Perseveranza says: “non ha capo 
né piedi.” Last week the Opera Company gave up the 
struggle, and was succeeded by an equestrian and gym- 
nastic troupe. The only theatre that still remains 
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open is the Commenda, which relies for support upon 
the humbler classes. In this hot weather, the baths, 
which the newspapers advertise, we know not why, 
under the heading “ Spettacoli,” are more attractive 
than the theatres. 

A few words, in conclusion, about the Roman theatres. 
Soon after its production at Milan and other northern 
cities, M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy found its way 
down to Rome, where it was received with such favour 
that it was soon played at three theatres simultaneously 
—namely, at the Valle, the Corea, and the Campidoglio. 
The opera season at the Politeama, which lasted into 
the present month, was not marked by the production of 
any novelty. Revivals of Donizetti’s Marino Faliero 
and Belisario were the principal features of the season. 
All the Roman theatres are now closed except the 
Manzoni, where a season of Italian opera-buffa was 
begun early this month with Sarria’s pleasing work, 
Il Babbeo e V Intrigante, played by a competent company 
of Neapolitan artistes. The programme of this company 
comprises also Le Precauziont, by Petrella; Cicco e 
Cola, by Buonomo; Jl Cuoco, by D’Arienzo; II Ven- 
taglio, by Raimondi; and Piedigrotta, by Ricci, some 
of which are quite new to Rome. 





IN AMERICA. 





ROBABLY never before was New York so bereft of 
public amusements as at this moment. In point 
of fact there is no theatre of any account open. One 
manager has turned over his establishment to a combi- 
nation Moody and Sankey choir for sacred concerts, 
Sunday evenings, admission free. The east side houses of 
the second class are nearly all closed. There is probably as 
much money in people’s hands to spend for these enter- 
tainments as there ever was, but as heretofore explained, 
all the actors and actresses of any note have gone to 
Paris to make their market at the great Exposition. 
Mr? Gilbert’s one-act “eccentricity,” Creatures of 
Impulse, was the last novelty brought out at the 
Park Theatre. ‘The New York Times describes it as 
“a nonsensical farce—so nonsensical, indeed, that its 
performance might almost be considered as a hoax 
upon an audience. The droll make-up of 
Mr. Le Clereq, as Boomblehardt, a conventional miser, 
and his exceedingly comical acting, caused frequent 
merriment. Creatures of Impulse was followed by 
Mr. Lingard’s sketches and by Our Boys.” 
There was a performance at the Union-square Theatre 
on the 28th ult. for the benefit of that well-known 
actor, Mr. Bowers. Mr. Raymond and Mr. Emmett 
appeared, but the house was nearly empty. The occa- 
sion was marked by an untoward incident. Mr. Em- 
mett had a dispute with a former business manager at 
the stage-door; words led to blows, and Mr. Emmett 
was severely “ punished.” To make matters worse, he 
was, to his speechless astonishment, arrested and taken 
before a police justice. He was set at liberty soon 
afterwards, his assailant, who had taken refuge in the 
Union-place Hotel, declining to prosecute. 

The latest San Francisco advices are to the end of 
June. Mr. Jefferson’s engagement there was then 
drawing to a close. “It has not been altogether plea- 
sant,” says the Chronicle, “to see Mr. Jefferson ob- 
secured and belittled by such a play as Baby. It is not 
a play to be commended without reserve, either for its 
moral or dramatic merit. In the first place, Mr. Thomas 
B. McDonough is not, either by natural or acquired 
gifts, fit for the delicate task of transferring the subtle 
wit or other brilliant qualities of any good French play, 
comedy or otherwise, into the heavier colloquy of the 
English tongue. Something must always be lost by 
an adapter so little competent to his work. In this 








case, nearly everything seems to have escaped him. 
Little wit sparkles in the 1 and no humour 
glimmers along the dialogue. Only the situations, 
some of which are supremely ludicrous, evoke laugh- 
ter, bordering as they do on burlesque. It ill 
becomes a community that has digested with 
healthy appetite the rank pruriency of Pink Dominos 
to grow prudish over the fantastic viciousness of Baby. 
Be this as it may, persons who endured or distantly 
sympathised with Pink Dominos for its irresistible 
wit, grow wearied over the simply vulgar immorality of 
the younger play. Its suggestions are vicious, and 
vicious only. It does not contain a phrase of specious 
moralising on filial duty, the sacredness of the domestic 
tie, the beauty of home, or the purity of maternal love. 
It is filled with blind feminine idiocy and utterly 
selfish and sensual adolescence. The second act 
is ingenious and amusing. There the plot is 
almost past disentangling by the shrewdest observer. 
But one gets tired of seeing a summer garden 
(as in Pink Dominos), or a young man’s private 
apartments turned into a ‘ springe to catch woodcocks,’ 
a trap from which wounded and fluttering virtue is 
painfully endeavouring to find an exit. Tracy Coach, 
the tutor, is not a part worthy of Mr. Jefferson. A 
character to be fit for his portrayal should have some 
attributes out of the common. Tracy Coach has none 
of these. He is only poor—and venal, a vice which 
afflicts us as a nation. All that there is to do he does 
We recognise the fine play of feature, the graceful and 
expressive action, and the rich humour which only 
wants means and opportunity for full development. 
The singing of the passage from the law-book to the 
tune of ‘The Sweet By and By’ is indescribably ludi- 
crous, and other detached points are well made and 
taking. But they are too few and far from enough to 
atone for the shortcomings of the vapid dialogue.” 





EN PASSANT. 


——+0 


be Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Royal 
Italian Opera last week to see Madame Patti’s Semi- 


ramide. 


Mapaue Part left London on Monday for North Wales, 
where, as we stated some weeks ago, she has taken a cot- 
tage for the summer months, 


Mapame Parti, as we briefly announced last week, is 
seeking a decree of nullity of marriage on the ground that 
the ceremony was informal. The register describes the 
Marquis as of the parish of Sainte-Clotilde, in Paris, and 
Madlle. Patti as of the parish of Saint-Philippe du Roule, 
and states that the ceremony was performed by Mr. William 
Plunkett, curé of Clapham, in the presence of the Prince 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, Mr. Henry Muir, and Sir Michael 
Costa. Madame Patti’s advocate alleges that, by the French 
law, the parties must be actually domiciled in the parish ; 
that the curé of Clapham had no jurisdiction, and therefore 
that the ceremony is null and void. To those unacquainted 
with the technicalities of French law, it would appear a 
matter of indifference whether the bonds of matrimony are, 
to be broken by the Marquis de Caux or by Madame Patti. 
But the reason of the fight is plain when it is considered 
that, if the Marquis gain the day, a mere decree of “sepa- 
ration of body and goods ” will be pronounced, the Marquis 
taking half Madame Patti’s fortune. 


Mapame Ristort has accepted an engagement at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid, to commence next winter. 
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Mopuix. Axzant has just been engaged by the direction of 
the Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg for the next winter sea- 
son. She has to sing only twice in each week, and the salary 
to be paid for that service is 7,000f. (£280) per night. It 

‘happens, too, that the chief prima donna of the Imperial 

Opera is almost always presented with a case of jewels by 
the Emperor and Empress, and with another by the sub- 
scribers to the Opera. 


Tuer marriage of Mdlle. Albani and Mr. Ernest Gye will 
be solemnized at the Roman Catholic chapel, Warwick- 
street, Regent-street, on Tuesday week. 


Mk. Irvine will give a reading at Belfast on the 16th 
August, in aid of the Samaritan Hospital there, and subse- 
quently at a meeting of the Northampton Shakspere 
Society. On the latter occasion he will be entertained at 
supper. 

Sienor Rossi will appear at the Thédtre Italien next 
month. 


Mr. Sargent, agent in advance, is in London endeavour- 
ing to arrange engagements for Madlle, Modjeska, whose 
**Camille” created somewhat of a stir in New York. 
Whether, however, it will do for London remains to be 
seen. It is said to be somewhat of the “ fleshly” school. 


Herr Waoner has finished the score of Parsifal, the 
principal part of which is written for Herr Jeger, of the 
Hamburg Theatre. 


Mr, SorHern sailed for America last week. Different 
reasons are assigned for this sudden journey, some saying 
that he simply desires a little salmon-fishing in Canada, 
others that he is about to thrash a journalist who has 
maligned him. Be what it may, he returns to England in 
August, to reappear at the Haymarket as Lord Dundreary. 


Mr. Harz is about to leave the Court Theatre. Rumour 
has it that he has made a little fortune there, and this we 
can well believe. Upon his retirement Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kelly will undertake the management of the 
theatre. 

THE season at the Vaudeville ends on Saturday next, 
and a new season will be inaugurated on Monday, when, 
with the exception of the lessees, Messrs. James & Thorne, 
Miss Bishop, Miss Larkin, and Miss Richards, the cast of 
Our Boys will be quite new. 


Mr. Bovcicautr is nothing if not theatrical. He has 
built a yacht at a large cost, and on it, during his summer 
cruise, will write the play he has promised Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett. 


Dunixe Mr. Mathews’ last visit to America, a dinner 
was given in his honour at the Manhattan Club, where he 
and Mr. John Brougham, and John Gilbert, and a host of 
notabilities behaved like the winds in one of Mr. Dickens’ 
novels—that is, made a night of it. Mr. Brougham col- 
lected a museum of post-prandial witticisms for the occasion, 
wove them together in a ventum textilem, and waggishly 
intimated that the M. C. on the table service was in honour 
of the guest. Being a little confused as to left and right, 
Mathews’ read the monogram Hebrew fashion, and accepted 
the compliment as a specially delicate one, intended to per- 
petuate the fact that he had once dined at the club ! 


Disputes have arisen between Mr. Benjamin Webster 
and Mr. Chatterton respecting their joint holding of the 
Princess's and Adelphi Theatres, and on Thursday the 
former gentleman applied to Vice-Chancellor Malins for the 
appointment of a receiver and manager of the Adelphi 
Theatre, upon the ground that advantage had been taken of 











his illness to procure his execution of a deed of the nature 
of which he was not aware. The Vice-Chancellor, saying 
his suspicions were groundless, refused the application. 

A NICE point is about to be decided in Paris, The other 
night, a corpulent visitor to the Thédtre des Nouveautés 
laughed so heartily at Coco that the fauteuil on which he 
was sitting gave way, crushing his hat. He demanded 
compensation, but the manager declines to recognise the 
claim, on the ground that his stalls are not designed to 
accommodate persons weighing twenty stones. The play- 
goer has brought an action against the manager, and the 
case will probably be heard next week. 


Tue Figaro states that when Mr. Mapleson returned to 
town on Monday week from a two days’ holiday he found a 
pile of about a hundred stamped directed envelopes on his 
table. The impresario rubbed his hands and called for 
“James” to “come and lick ’em off.” They were appli- 
cations from dead-heads for stalls and boxes. In the cheap 
season the opera pays far too well for this sort of thing, and 
‘“ A wise man economises the stamps.” 


M. Francisquve Sarcey lately made an attack in his 
weekly feuilleton on the management of the Odéon, and 
discussed the claims of the present directors of the Porte 
Saint Martin, to occupy M. Duquesnel’s place. The illus- 
trious critic is taking time by the forelock. The Odéon 
will continue in the hands of MM. Duquesnel two years 
longer, and the reign of MM. Larochelle and Ritt at the 
Porte Saint Martin will not terminate until the end of 
1879. 

Tue San Francisco News Letter states that during his 
engagement at Chicago last spring Mr. Jefferson went to 
the theatre very much exhausted by a long day’s fishing on 
the lake. When the curtain rose on the third act it dis- 
closed the white-haired ‘‘ Rip” still immersed in his twenty 
years’ nap. Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, and still he 
did not waken. The audience began to get impatient and 
the prompter uneasy. The great actor doubtless knew 
what he was about, but this was carrying the “realistic” 
sort of thing entirely too far. The fact was that all the time 
Jefferson was really sleeping the sleep of the just, or rather 
of the fisherman who has sat eight hours in the sun without 
getting a single bite. Finally the gallery began to be up- 
roarious, and one of the ‘‘gods” wanted to know if there 
“was going to be nineteen years more of this snooze 
business.” Here Jefferson began to snore. This decided 
the prompter, who opened a small trap beneath the stage, 
and began to prod “Rip” from behind. The much- 
travelled comedian began to fumble in his pocket for an 
imaginary ticket, and muttered, drowsily: ‘Going clear 
through, ’ductor.” The audience were transfixed with 
amazement at this entirely new reading, when suddenly 
Jefferson sat up with a loud shriek. The exasperated 
prompter had stabbed him with a pin. The play went 
on then—with a rush. 

THE days of the claque appear to be numbered. Last 
Wednesday evening, at the Paris opera, the chevalier du 
lustre were conspicuous only by their absence. Those who 
imagined that the performance would excite less enthusiasm 
than before were completely disappointed. Mdlle, de 
Reské was applauded to the echo, and one of her songs was 
encored. M. Perrin, of the Comédie Frangaise, is in high 
glee. He was the first to abolish the claque, and historians 
of the stage in the nineteenth century, he has been heard 
to say, will honour him as the originator of a great thea- 
trical reform, 

Mr, Matuews’ courtship of his second wife—who, it may 
be remembered, had obtained a divorce from her first 
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“Dolly” Davenport—was so short that he 
acquired the reputation of being a little impulsive in his 
affairs of the heart. There was a story current at the 
time, but having no better authority than the Herald of 
that day, that Mr. Davenport publicly affronted Mr. 
Mathews, in consideration of being relieved of the support 


husband, 


of Lizzie Weston. The comedian was passionately devoted 
to her ; treated her, says one who knew them well, with a 
curious mixture of affection, gallantry, and reverence, and 
was in return coddled and dosed with medicines when he 
had a cold, to his heart’s content. His marriage with Mrs. 
Davenport had something of the air of an escapade, but 
unlike most escapades it turned out happily for both 
parties. 


THE Amphion describes the late Pope as a great lover of 
music. He was a fine musician, had a magnificent voice, 
and in his younger days cultivated music very assiduously. 
Even in later years his voice was both sweet and powerful, 
and when his Holiness sang at the high mass, all who heard 
him were struck by the superb manner in which he 
executed the difficult Gregorian chant, The Pope disap- 
proved of the use of frivolous music in church ; but, at the 
same time, recently expressed an opinion that as a rule 
what was usually called sacred music was dull and dreary. 
He thought that sacred music should be dramatic, but not 
theatrical. Rossini and Gounod were both intimate friends 
of his Holiness. 


“T was standing,” remarks a San Francisco journalist, 
“at the California Theatre box-office one night, when a 
little old-fashioned, farmer-looking-like man, with a gentle 
face and bright eyes, came up and said in a clear, penetrat- 


ing voice: “ Can you tell me where the stage entrance of 
this theatre is?” ‘The last door up of the building,” he 
was told. “Thank ye,” said the little gentleman, walking 


briskly away. ‘ Do you know who that is?” I was asked. 
“ No,” I replied, “ but from his plainness of dress and quiet, 
subdued manner, I should fancy him an actor in search of 
an engagement.” “ He is an actor, but he has an engage- 
ment. That’s Jefferson.” 


Miss Fanny DAveENporT is now in Paris, but will soon 
return to New York. She has bought the right offplaying 
Olivia in the United States for £600. Miss Davenport is 
rather bitter as to the manner in which she has been treated 
in London, She contrasts the hospitable reception English 
artists receive in America with the cold reception awarded 
to her. Having, she says, agreed [to pay $3,000 for the 
piece, she thought she would see how it ;was played in 
London. Arrived in Liverpool, she wrote to Mr, Hare 
acquainting him with her approaching visit to the Court 
Theatre, Mr, Hare wrote back a brief letter, saying that 
business prevented him according her an interview, and 
referring her to the author of the play. Mr. Wills inter- 
viewed the lady, pocketed his money, and subsequently 
sent her a couple of stalls with a request for the cost ! 


Mr. Freperic Cray, the English composer, who has 
recently taken up his residence tim America, published in 
the New York World, a short time since, an article upon 
« Bnglish Opera and Opera th Maglish,” in which he says : 
« The réasbha that all thé translations of foreign operas ihto 
otir langiage are untatisfactory is’ not the fault of the 
lahguage iteelf, which, although not as soft as the Italian 
tongue, is quite good enough and musical enough for any 
composer who knows how to set it. Take Handel’s recitative, 
‘Deeper and deeper still,’ or his Passion music from the 
$ Messiah,’ and you will find noble words nobly set. In 
no other language would the result be impressive. Why # 








because you are listening to the music as the composer 
wrote it, with every syllable and every accent in accordance 
with his design.” Mr, Clay also refers to the matter of 
English opera being given by concert singers and not by 
singers trained for that especial purpose. He remarks as 
follows : ‘I have no hesitation in saying that no ‘ training 
ground’ can be worse. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that proficiency in the concert-room is almost a disquali- 
fication for our stage. The very attributes which render an 
artist acceptable as a ‘chamber singer’ will make ‘him 
appear tame and colourless on the stage, while if you trans- 
plant an operatic singer into a concert-room, in nine cases 
out of ten you will chance to find his singing coarse and 
exaggerated. The two are wholly and entirely different.” 


In Ready Money Mortiboy, Dick, the miserly banker's 
son, is shot, but does not die until he has made a sort of 
moral will. This, the Liverpool Albion states, gives Mr. 
Pitt an opportunity of showing realistic power, of which he 
takes ample advantage. When struck by the bullet he 
spins round, falls immediately afterwards, and then dies lei- 
surely in} the fashion most approved by the medical pro- 
fession. But he expires too near the footlights. The effect 
would be heightened were he to die further from their 
glare. Mr. Howell, in the character of the old banker, dies 
too, presumedly from heart disease, but judiciously turns 
his back to the audience while quitting this sublunary 
sphere. 


One of the most laughable things connected with the 
forcing process of advertising a young singer is the presen- 
tation of a certificate from Madame Nilsson, or some other 
public singer, that Miss So-and-So has the most wonderful 
voice, or the most dramatic vaice, or the best method, or 
some other superlative thing, that has ever met their atten- 
tion, and that she will no doubt become the greatest singer 
the world ever knew. Occasionally we meet a teacher 
who believes it, not reflecting for a moment that the 
shortest way to get rid of these fame-seekers is to give 
them a certificate, which ensures their happiness and—rids 


the prima donna of a nuisance. 


Tue Old Lady of Wellington-street is for suppressing one 
very popular form of caricature—namely, imitations of 
distinguished actors. Last week she fell foul of a Mr. Ottley 
because he had given in public some imitations of Mr. 
Irving. These imitations, she says, are calculated to bring 
the subject of them into ridicule. Doubtless she would 
suppose that after Gillray had made sport of the peculiari- 
ties of Burke'and Pitt the House of Commons was not so 
deeply impressed by the eloquence of those illustrious 
statesmen as was previously the case, and that the nation 
thinks less of Lord Beaconsfield because Mr. Tenniel has 
represented him as a contemptible-looking menial. Doubt- 
less, measuring other person’s intelligence and common 
sense by her own, she would suppose that a caricature is 
not generally accepted as a caricature. The more Mr. 
Irving is “imitated” the more one sees how great his 
popularity is. “Now that I am being caricatured,” said 
the late Sir Robert Peel, “I begin to feel that Iam a 
person of some importance.” 

Mr. Ortiey réplies to Grandmamma’s retharks, “ repu- 
diating most strongly the suggéstion that any indignity was 
offered, or meant to be offered, to Mr. Irving.” The aged 
lady is ‘‘not disposed to enter upon any discussion on 
‘taste’ with Mr. Ottley.” She evidently thinks that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour. 


Wiss sagasd tp the Mibnheagess taketh obi sinatien et 
the council at Stratford yesterday week it was decided 
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to enter into a contract with Messrs. Lascelles for the 
erection of the corridor which will connect the theatre with 
the library, picture gallery, and for the building of the 
annexe, as far as the funds now in hand will allow, relying 
on that portion of the public who desire to cherish the 
name of the poet to contribute a sufficient sum to permit 
the council to complete the building in its entirety. 


Mr. Barnum has sent ten guineas to Miss Field for the 
Shakspere Memorial Fund. ‘ When,” he says, “I first 
visited Stratford, in 1844, in company with my friend 
Albert Smith, I firmly resolved to secure Shakspere’s house 
and place it in my New York Museum. But my project 
got wind, and the old house, so long neglected, at once 
received care and attention. It is, of course, better that it 
should be where it is.” 


THE anniversary dinner of the Junior Garrick Club will 
be held to-morrow, Lord Alfred Paget in the chair. 


THE American Art Journal says that $445 was spent in 
one month by the Pappenheim-Adams Opera Company in 
bribing New York critics. Two of those critics occupy 
positions upon leading daily journals, and rumour speaks of 
their early removal. 

Wuen Mr. Charles Kelly leaves the Adelphi for his 
well-earned holiday, his place will be taken by Mr. Henry 
Neville. 

Mr. Bancrort intends to revive Caste at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre at no distant date. 


Mr. Cuartes WYNDHAM is on the point of taking a 
holiday in Switzerland. The precise scene of his inevitable 
“ accident,” we believe, has not yet been fixed. 


Motte. Beatrice and her company will appear at the 
Olympic Theatre on the 5th August. 


Mr. Sant ey, whose health is all but re-established, is 
expected to arrive in London this week. 


TuHE ill-fated St. James’s Theatre has been taken on lease 
by Lord Newry for twenty-one years, and will be enlarged 
and otherwise improved. 


Miss Ituincton, who is playing Mary Melrose in Our 
Boys, will not, after all, accompany Mr. Sothern on his next 
American tour. Mr. James and Mr. Thorne have engaged 
her for three years. 


Mr. W. 8. Gi.Bert’s piece will be produced at the 
Olympic before Mr. Neville’s lesseeship terminates. 


Mr. J. 8. Crarke has definitely taken the Haymarket 
Theatre, which will be reopened in September with a new 
comedy from the pen of Mr. Byron. Mr. Terriss is one of 
the company engaged for the season. 


In September Les Cloches de Corneville will be transferred 
to the Globe Theatre, and Miss Lydia Thompson will 
appear at the Folly in comedy. 


THE Queen’s Theatre is to be reopened by Mr. Hayes. 
The first programme will consist of Le Petit Duc, the Rose 
of Auvergne, and the Waterman. In the last piece Tom 
Tug will be played by—Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Miss Myra Home is about to appear at the Criterion 
Theatre as Mrs. Grey Thorne, vice Miss Eastlake. 
Mr. Freperick GyEz is in ill-health. 


Mz. J. C. Cowper has returned to London from America, 
but will not stay here many weeks, 


Mr. J.T. Rosinson, the Government theatrical architect, 
died suddenly last week at his residence in Bloomsbury- 
square. 








Mr. Freperick STRANGE died last week. 
fifty-two years of age. 


He was 


Miss Isapen Morris, an ingénue, whose success in 
theatricals in London society some two years ago induced 
her to adopt the stage as a profession, has just arrived in 
this country from America, At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
New York, she performed with marked success, and subse- 
quently travelled through the States with Miss Neilson, 
Mr. Rignold, and others, playing a round of characters in 
light comedy. 


Mr. James Henry Cuurte, who had been lessee of the 
Bristol theatres for many years, died yesterday morning in 
his sixty-ninth year. 

Fire broke out on Tuesday at midnight at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Bradford, and in a short time the building was 
completely gutted and totally destroyed. The theatre was 
erected about two years since by a limited company, at a 
cost of £26,000, and has since been in the lesseeship of 
Mr. W. Morgan. 


Tue run at the Paris Opera of Psyché will terminate 
next week, as on the lst of August both Mdlle. Engalli and 
Mdlle. Heilbronn will take their congé. 


Orphée aux Enfers is to be revived at the Gaité with 
great splendour. Offenbach’s name is not at present on any 
of the affiches in Paris, a surprising circumstance. Eury- 
dice will be played by Madame Peschard, Pluton by M. 
Léonce, and Jupiter by—M. Hervé. 


Tue Spanish dancers of the Teatro Real, Madrid, will 
appear at the Gymnase at the end of the present month. 


Next winter the Pirates de la Savane will be revived at 
the Thédtre Historique, the chief part, originally sustained 
by Miss Menken, being played by Madame Océana, a lady 
hitherto known only to the frequenters of the Cirque. 

Mapame Tuto has been very ill, but on Friday she 
played at Contrexéville in the Pomme d’Api in her best 
manner. 


Tue Théitre du Casino, at Dieppe, has been reopened 
for the summer season with La Princesse Georges, with 
Mdlle. Tessandier as Severine. 


Tue Musical World states that Mdlle. Anna de Belocca 
has left for Paris. Mr. Gye has re-engaged her for the 
whole of next season. 

Mop.we. Zaré THALBERG has returned to Barcelona. 

Sicnor CamPanini has left London for the Continent. 


Sicnor Mancine.ui (of Rome) has been stopping in 
Milan. 


Tue vocal rehearsals of Wagner's Siegfried have com- 
menced at the opera-house, Vienna. 


Mapame MAL.incer is ‘engaged for the season 1878-79 
at the Royal Opera-house, Berlin. 


Herr Diener, of the Theatre Royal, Dresden, is an- 
nounced to appear in eight of his leading parts at Wies- 
baden. 


Born the Pagliano, Florence, and the Argentina, Rome, 
inaugurate the coming season with Salvator Rosa of Gomez. 


Herr L’Arronae, for a number of years manager of the 
Stadttheater, Cologne, died a short time since at Riehl, near 
the above city. 


Ir is said that Signor Foli has abandoned the Scandina- 
vian tour, and, although he has not yet signed, contemplates 
joining Mr. Mapleson’s operatic company in the United 
States. 
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WE learn from the Italian papers that Mdlle. Lucia 
Bordogni, the young English prima donna, who made a 
most successful début at Ivrea last Carnival, is engaged at 
the Royal Opera-house, Pordenone, to sing in Lucia and 
Roberto Devereux during the autumn. 


Mr. Max Srraxoscn has applied for the New York 
Academy of Music for an operatic season of six weeks, to 
begin in October. 


THE Cigale appears to have attracted much attention in 
America. During the forthcoming season it will be played 
in different parts of the United States by Lotta, Miss Put- 
nam, Miss Maggie Mitchell, and Miss Imogen. 


Mapame Marie Rozg, who is now at Richfield Springs, 
will give concerts during August there, and at Newport, 
Long Branch, Saratoga, and other watering places. She 
returns to America next season for a period of eight 
months as a star of a powerful combination, including 
Signor Frapoli, the tenor, and Madame Pisani, the con- 
tralto. 


Mr. Stuart Rosson was formerly a page in the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 


Mr. Jervis McEnree has recently painted a series of 
portraits of Edwin Booth in his principal dramatic cha- 
racters. 

Mr. BroveHam’s new play, The Princess of Cashmere 
will be in the repertory of the Rice Zvangeline Troupe the 
coming season. 


Miss Anna Dickinson thas almost completed her new 
play, which will shortly be presented, she herself taking the 
leading rdle. . 


Mr. WILLIAM FLORENCE is said to be creating a play for 
himself, into which will be crammed all the comedy of 
which he is capable. 


New York is already thronged with Western managers, 
who have gone there to select companies and secure novelties 
for the coming season. 


Mr. Leonarp Grover has gone‘into bankruptcy. Lia- 
bilities, $55,000 ; assets, nothing. His wife, it is claimed, 
has always owned Our Boarding House. 

Miss Craka Morris, having in a great measure regained 
her health, will act in Chicago during the coming engage- 
ment there of the Union Square Company. Miss Multon 
and Conscience will be presented. 


Mr. Hermann Linpg, the reader, whose remarkable 
feats in the memorising of entire plays of Shakspere has 
been wondered at, essayed the réle of Macbeth recently in 
Philadelphia. His effort was considered a failure. 


Here is an “out West” story which will amuse the 
frequenters of Gilmore’s Garden :—“ The agent of Theodore 
Thomas went to a small city in Michigan to make arrange- 
ments for a concert. He went to the editor of the only 
morning paper in the place, and, after an eloquent descrip- 
tion of Thomas, his orchestra, and the beautiful classical 
music they performed, he asked the editor what he thought 
the prospect for business would be. ‘ Well,’ replied the 
editor, ‘ the success of this Thomas troupe depends entirely 
upon the sort of end men you have got. If you have two 
durned good end men you'll do well; but if you ain’t got 
good end men our people won’t patronise the show.’” 


Miss Emma Axssort joins the Hess Opera Company next 
season. 

Mr. Goopwin and Miss Eliza Weathersby will travel 
next season with a new play written for them by Mr. John 


Brougham, 





Lorta is spending the summer near Washington. 


Mr. Joun L. Giusert will have been on the stage fifty 
years next November. 


Tue Howard Atheneum will be a first-class combination 
and star theatre next season. The new managers have 
made engagements with Mr, Fechter, Mr. John E. Owens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, the Lingards, Mr. McKee Rankin, 
and Miss Kitty Blanchard, and probably with Lotta, 
Madame Janauschek, Miss Fanny Davenport, and other 
popular performers, 


By telegraph we learn that Diplomacy has been well 
received at San Francisco, Mr. H. J. Montague is in the 
cast, ‘ 

Mr. J. W. JEnninGs, well known on the dramatic stage, 
has engaged with the Hess English Opera Troupe. 

A NovEL summer theatre has been built at the celebrated 
watering-place, Rocky Point, R. I. The stage, which faces 
a shady garden, is 32 ft. wide, 28 ft, high, and 28 ft. deep. 
It is fitted with scenery, and has a pair of huge folding 
doors instead of a drop curtain. 

Mr. Joun Gitpert, Mr. Joseph Procter, Mr. J. C. 
McCollom, Mr. J. B. Booth, and Mrs. D. P. Bowers are 
summer residents of Manchester, Mass. 

A .LarGE number of the theatrical profession pass the 
summer at Cohasset, Mass. Among those already there are 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett, Mr. Stuart Robson, and Mr. Charles 
Thorne, jun. 

Tue theatrical season at Simla commenced on the 7th 


ult. with the late Lord Lytton’s Walpole ; or, Every Man 
has his Price. The author’s son, the Viceroy, was present. 





THEATRICAL ENTERPRISE. 


OR ee 


HE rumour that a popular actor and ambitious 
manager ‘is about to retire from the cares inci- 

dent to theatrical enterprise, after amassing in three or 
four seasons a comfortable little fortune, may or may not 
be correct ; we trust that it is not, inasmuch as we can ill 
spare any manager who appeals exclusively to the 
demands of refined, educated, and{pure-minded play- 
goers. But whether it be true or false, or, which is 
more probable than either, partly one and partly the 
other, the report sets one thinking, and supplies a 
curious comment upon certain statements with regard 
to theatrical management which are constantly brought 
forward and are generally believed. Without troubling 
ourselves to inquire what are the intentions of this or 
that manager with regard to his theatre, we may yet 
accept it as a sufficiently instructive fact that three 
or four years’ work in the business of theatrical 
management is supposed to have succeeded in making 
for the lucky speculator a sum of money which, at 4 
per cent., would secure him an income of a thousand a 
year. To take a theatre at all, a man must, we know, 
have a certain amount of capital, or must command its 
possible expenditure by his backérs. His rent and his 
salary-list will necessarily be heavy if he is flying at all 
high in his enterprise ; his authors’ fees will be consider- 
able, and so will other expenses in connection with the 
mounting of a new piece. But, after all, if his first 
venture should prove fairly successful, his incomings 
will from the first overbalance his outgoings; he will 
never be really playing to a loss. And the moment 
that he makes a “hit” he will at once gain night 
after night a profit out of all proportion to the amount 
of pecuniary capital invested in his undertaking. We 
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do not, of course, leave out of sight the fact that per 
contra the losses night after night involved in a dead 
failure will be crushing to the lessee who has not a large 
balance in hand. We are for the moment imagining 
the case of a manager who does not go in for dead 
failures, and who is sufficiently shrewd or sufficiently 
lucky never to have on his bills a production that does 
not fairly pay its way, and to have on them at least 
once a year a production which really takes the taste 
of the public. That such a manager should in a very 
few seasons make what is called his fortune is clearly 
credible enough; and the rumour to which we have 
referred, as well as the well-known circumstances of 
other managerial successes of recent days, only serve to 
prove the possibility of such a career. 

All this, however, is directly at variance with certain 
popular notions with regard to theatrical enterprise. 
We are told again and again by pessimists that dra- 
matic speculation is a game played at only by rogues 
or fools; that it is fit only for foolish lords with long 
purses and interested motives; and that in the long 
run it does not pay anybody save those whom it 
employs. Just asin some quarters the ‘young man who 
goes on the stage is regarded as a ne’er-do-weel, and the 
girl who becomes an actress is considered to have com- 
mitted moral and social suicide, so is the man who, with 
every qualification forthis business, decides on managing 
a theatre, thought to be a species of gambler or reckless 
spendthrift, or worse. This has, we may be sure, been 
the honest conviction of most of the friends and rela- 
tions of all the managers to whom London is now more 
or less indebted for its theatrical amusement; and 
whenever events have, in the case of their particular 
lost sheep, falsified their predictions, they have fallen 
back upon the old fallacious rendering of the proverb 
about the exception “ proving” the rule. Our nation 
is, above all things, a business-loving one, according to 
our continental friends, who, like other friends, are fond 
of saying a spiteful half-truth now and again; it has 
at any rate amongst its prominent characteristics 
a fondness for straightforward commercial arrangements. 
We may depend upon it, then, that this deep-rooted dis- 
trust of theatrical enterprise as an honest, remunerative, 
and respectable commercial undertaking is at the root 
of much of the disfavour and discouragement which are 
now, and have been still more markedly shown by some 
of us to that drama in which as a nation we are so rich. 
A company started for purposes of the most honourable 
and legitimate dramatic undertaking would, we venture 
to say, be looked upon by a large number of exceed- 
ingly worthy people as a deliberate and disgraceful 
swindle, afd this independently of any doubt as to the 
ability and uprightness of the proposed manager. Ex- 
cept as an argument addressed to people of this order, 
a defence of the drama based upon its paying properties 
would assuredly be worth very little, and in no case 
could it be very worthy of its subjects. Yet for 
all this it may be worth bearing in mind 
for the benefit of those who believe in the logic of 
pounds, shillings, and pence above every other logic, 
that a cleverly-conducted theatre may now-a-days pay 
those interested in it better than they could hope to be 
paid by any other form of investment. We do not say 
that it will pay if only it be cleverly conducted, for 
many elements besides that of mere cleverness are 
demanded for the success in question. But what 

ager has dohe manager may do, atid sii¢¢esses stich 
as those alluded to, and those of assured réality, are 
instances by no means isolated or beyond the average 
of probabilities. 

From a point of view altogether higher than this We 
shall derive consolation from a cursory examination of 
the circumstances under which these prominent pecu- 


Amy triumphs are won. Almost without exception 


management which pays the best will be found to . 
have attempted and accomplished the best, i.e, the | 





\ a 


purest, or the loftiest, or the most highly-finished dra- 
matic work. In matters theatrical, as well as else- 
where, the best is in the long run found to be the 
cheapest—the best playwrights, the best players, the 
best scenic arrangement. The manager who has a. 
definite artistic purpose and does not shrink from the 
risks involved in carrying it out, the manager who 
would shut up his house rather than win a passing 
success by abandoning the definite character of his 
theatre, the manager who, if he be an actor, will not 
hesitate to place himself in a subordinate position 
should the interest of the piece demand it, the manager 
whose aim is high and bold and consistent, is almost 
always the one whose enterprise wins the most substantial 
reward at the hands of the public. The theatre that 

fails is generally the one which is started to please the 

vanity of some silly woman who craves the excitement 

of playing at an art which she never learns, who longs 

for a new public before which to display her jewels and 

lace,-and for a new mart at which to make money of 
her painted face and her dyed hair, and the other per- 

sonal charms which have been her fortune. Or else 

it is the theatre which comes before play-goers 

with no apparent raison Wétre, with a haphazard 

programme, and with an apparent reliance on 

nothing more than the doctrine of chances, and the 

equally vague hope that at some time something may 

somehow turn up and may recoup the speculator for all 

his losses. Here we get first a melodrama played 

timidly, after the fashion of comedy, for fear people 

should think the house was transpontine in its aims. 

Then we have a comedy played melodramatically ; 

then a poor play taken on the strength of its author’s 

name ; then a good play indifferently “ revived ”; then 

a strong “star” actor fitted with an unsuitable rdle ; 

then a byrlesque performed by a stock company which 

can neither sing nor dance; then a risky adaptation 

from the French made dull in order that it may avoid 

being dirty. None of these efforts succeed, any more 

than do those of the “ scratch” eleven which is driven 

to put on every one of its team in succession to bowl ; 

and then we hold up our hands in dismay when we 

hear of the inevitable bankruptcy, and the huge 

amount of some one’s money which has gone no 

one knows where. Theatrical enterprise conducted 

ill or unworthily is more sure of failure, and will fail 

more disastrously than enterprise of almost any other 

description. This is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 

But in admitting it some people would do well to re- 

cognise the converse of the proposition, and to recollect 

that theatrical enterprise, well and worthily conducted, 

is an undertaking which often succeeds in speedily 

winning a lucrative as well as an honourable reward. 

If this be, indeed, a much-needed justification, as we 

fear it will in too many eyes be considered, let sound 

theatrical enterprise, in all fairness, have the benefit 

of its pecuniary success. 








“SAVE ME FROM MY _ FRIENDS.” 


ee 


T may perhaps be somewhat humiliating for genuine 
lovers and students of the drama to have to confess 

it, but it is nevertheless a fact that there is just now a 
marked tendency towards patronage of the stage by 
those who have hitherto considered the whole subject 
beneath their serious notice. The goody-goody folk 
who lately held an actor to be ex officio one of the lost, 
an actréss to be something too bad to describe, and a 
theatre a-species of seductive hell upon earth, have sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that in their unsparing abuse 
of the dramatic world and all that appertains to it they 
have somewhat overshot the mark. They cannot dis- 
guise from themselves that certain of their friends and 
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acquaintances do occasionally go to the play, and 
derive entertainment therefrom, without becom- 
ing flagrant offenders against the law of the 
land. They have discovered that an occasional 
dress-circle seat does not necessarily imply dis- 
solute habits, that the pit need not have much in 
common with that other pit of which they hear so much 
every Sunday in chapel, that a man may have his stall 
and yet not be a blacker sinner than his. fellows, and 
that in fact the theatre, bad as it is, might well be 
worse. They are rather timid in their argument just 
at present, and they hedge round their hardly-extorted 
approbation of theatrical work by a great many im- 
possible conditions. But still they show signs of giving 
way, not gracefully, it is true, because grace is not one 
of their characteristics, but with as much geniality and 
generosity as they can command. Some of these worthy 
people, whose motives we may respect though we cannot 
pretend to sympathise with their mental attitude, have of 
late banded themselves together into what theyare pleased 
to call a “ Dramatic Reform Association.” What their 
object is, and what their proposed means of attaining 
that object; we have already described in these columns ; 
and we have pointed out some of the more obvious 
difficulties in the way of their success. This we have 
done without in any way discountenancing the excellent 
purpose which they have in view, or denying the need 
of the reform which they hope to achieve. The sug- 
gested certificates of merit by which they at one time 
intended to reward such managerial efforts as their 
committee approved, have, we believe, been abandoned ; 
and the step is one which will certainly save them from 
much ridicule. As we took occasion to point out, this 
form of unauthorized censorship could justify its exist- 
ence only by a practical efficiency in encouraging 
the good and discouraging the bad, which it was by 
no means likely to attain. For the present, however, 
the Dramatic Reform Association has contented itself 
with the issue of a periodical, in which the views and 
crotchets of its leading supporters are liberally aired. 
For the amicable and ambitious motive of this publi- 
cation lovers of the stage ought to feel duly grateful ; 
it is something, at all events, to find that these good 
people admit the, possibility of dramatic reform. But 
it is to be feared that the tone of some of the 
contributions which they admit within their pages 
will scarcely serve to raise the estimation in which 
their well-meant efforts are held. These contri- 
butions read to us like that most fatal of con- 
demnations—the advocacy of the blundering friend ; 
and perhaps the chief amongst the friendly blunderers 
is the Rev. C. H. Halford Hawkins, who, in the current 
issue of the circular in question, indites to a “ young 
theatrical enthusiast ” a letter on “ the symptoms and 
causes of the decline of the higher drama in England.” 
Perhaps we may best convey a notion of the value and 
scope of Mr. Hawkins’s paper by means of one or two 
extracts. He confesses, then, to his enthusiastic young 
friend: “Iam afraid I must say (though your liberal 
views will be deeply shocked) that I hate ‘ free trade’ 
in theatres. Acting ‘genius’ is rare, and when your 
good actors are scattered to twenty places of amuse- 
ment you will seldom get a good company ; and no one 
who has not seen a t play, greatly acted through- 
out, can tell what the pleasure of a play may be. 
Clever people despise the theatre now; they despise 
they know not what. Dramatic writers say that Shak- 
spere (for example) is an anachronism, and cannot be 
acted, and cannot interest audiences now. Bah! Let 
them see the experiment tried veally; what succeeds 
in a translated German form will succeed in its original 
English. And, strange to say, it is because you have so 
many ‘temples’ of the drama (sic) that you have so 
few gods to put in them, and so few priests to minister.” 
Why the worthy clergyman should call these scornful 
people clever we cannot pretend to guess; neither he 





nor they seem, with all their cleverness, to know that 
some of Shakspere’s finest plays have within the last 
season received longer and more careful attention on the 
London stage than they have ever had before. Mr. 
Hawkins has, of course, ascertained that the higher 
drama is at its last gasp. So he can write without any 
awkward hesitation: ‘The decline of the higher drama, 
as a natural outcome and a spontaneous growth, is in- 
evitable, from the altered circumstances of society, and 
the vast increase of the possibilities and varieties of an 
advanced and advancing age. If the higher drama is 
to be cultivated at all, it must be as an exotic, as a 
fostered and a revived art, as part of the educational 
machinery of the nation—the offspring of national or 
plutonic affection; without this it is, I believe, neces- 
sarily and eternally dead.” It is, of course, depressing 
to learn this fact on such trustworthy authority; but 
the Rev. Mr. Hawkins proceeds to cheer us up a little 
by the noble charity of his advice, when he 
says:— “I hope, my young friend, you will 
never adopt a tone of cant on the necessarily de- 
grading character of the actor’s art, or of the neces- 
sary immorality of the actor himself; you will find 
amongst actors and actresses (as amongst all others) good 
and bad, but, believe me, much of kindliness, no- 
bility, self-denial, and goodness; and more of these 
than of their opposites; but the fact remains that the 
circumstances of the age are greatly against the actor, 
and degrading to his estimation and character.” This 
is really kind, and we feel sure that actors and actresses 
will feel grateful for an admission on the part of one 
who believes in the present decline of the drama, that 
they are, really are, average human beings after all, and 
are not monstrosities, entirely evil in disposition and 
immoral in conduct. 

Is it worth while to quote more of this sad nonsense 
—this nonsense all the sadder because it is so obviously 
dictated by the kindliest of motives? If only it were 
our enemies who had done this thing—but our friends 
-—what are we to say? There must, indeed, be some 
sort of decline of the drama in certain of its phases 
when this sort of defence of the stage becomes neces- 
sary, and the only consolation which we can find in 
contemplating the possibility lies in our belief that 
such utterances as these on the part of the dramatic 
reformers are not necessary, and are, in both senses of the 
word, impertinent. The stage would assuredly have 
need just now to utter the prayer, “Save me from my 
friends,” if those who are so anxious to pat it encourag- 


ingly on the back possessed influence equal to their 
impudence. 





HAYDN’S FIRST OPERA. 


toe 


ek: immortal composer, Joseph Haydn, was born on 
the 3lst March, 1732, at Rohrau, in Lower 
Austria. He was the eldest of twenty children, his 
father being a wheelwright, named Mathias, who had 
learned, in his wanderings about the country when a 
journeyman, to play the harp a little, and was fond of 
exercising that talent in his leisure hours after he had 
set up for himself at Rohrau. {His wife Annamire 
(Anna Maria) generally accompanied the melodies with 
her pleasing voice, while little Sepperl (as Joseph is ex- 
pressed in the dialect of those parts) used to sit near 
them scraping away with a stick upon hisarm, as though 
he was playing the violin. One day Herr Johann 
Frank, head master of the school at Hainburg, a 
place not far off, came over on a visit, and 
the Haydn family got up for his benefit one of their 
domestic concerts, ‘The devil!” observed the visitor, 
after listening a while; “how is that axl, who is 
only five, keeps time 80 well?” “It comesof itself; we 
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never taught him.” 


“The young rascal has a natural 
taste for music, and, if you will let me take him with. 
me to Hainburg, I will educate him, and in time make 


a priest of him.” The father and mother joyfully 
accepted the offer, and Joseph Haydn went off with the 
headmaster to Hainburg, where he received instruction 
in reading and writing, religious subjects, singing, and 
in playing almost every instrument, even including the 
kettledrum. When only in his eighth year, he had 
become a musical virtuoso, celebrated far and near. He 
often subsequently remarked, when a great composer : 
“T am indebted to Cousin Frank, now in his grave, for 
having made me do so many different things, though I 
received more kicks than ha’pence in the process!” At 
the expiration of three years, Reutter, Court Chapel- 
master of Vienna, visited the small town to obtain sing- 
ing boys for St. Stephen’s Church. “The phenomenal 
Joseph” (Wunder-Sepperl), as he was then called, was 
especially reeommended. The Chapel-master sent for 
the boy, and having tested his powers, was utterly 
astonished at the sweetness of his voice and his correct 
execution. He accepted him, and the boy soon after- 
wards left Hainburg to enter as a pupil at the Chapel- 
house of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, where he remained till 
his sixteenth year. His voice then broke, and he was 
dismissed in consequence. He took a wretched garret 
in the building known as Michael’s House. In this gar- 
ret he scarcely found protection from the rain, far less 
from the cold. He studied industriously, gave music 
lessons and earned a few seventeen kreuzer-pieces, “ gas- 
stim” (as the fact of giving serenades at night is called 
‘ in musical phraseology). Though this was only a scanty 

means of subsistence, he did not lose his good spirits. 
One evening, as, tired out with hard study, he was about 
retiring to rest, he heard some one in the street calling 
him by name. Though undressed, he put his head out 
of window, and asked: “ What is it?” “Why, come 
down as soon as you can; we have got a good job of a 
serenade; look sharp!” “A serenade?” cried Haydn. 
* Not fora million!” “ Each of us will receive a florin 
and thirty kreuzers.” - “ Wait a bit; I'll be with you in 
no time!” replied Haydn. With these words, he hastily 
slipped on his clothes, and darted down the stairs to 
earn the “ florin and thirty kreuzers.” It was lucky for 
him that he did so, 

The serenade, according to the Signale, was in honour 
of a popular Viennese beauty, wife of the celebrated 
comic actor, Bernardon—or properly Kurz—who was 
manager at the Karntner-thor-Theater. Curious heads 
were looking on all sides out of the windows; the jewnesse 
dorée of the capital, who had gathered to the spot, 
lounged up and down, listening to the strange but 
exceeding clever composition which the nocturnal 
musicians were performing. They applauded, and 
frequently cried, “EHvviva la Bella Direttrice!” 
Suddenly the husband of the “most perfect goddess 
of love” rushed into the street. “ Who is the con- 
founded fellow who composed this serenade?” he 
asked the musicians. “I am,” answered a delicate, 
seedy youth about nineteen. “Don’t try to impose on 
me, my youthful friend; that is the composition of 
some great master with whom I am unfortunately not 
familiar. You do not mean to say you could write 
anything so good and sterling?” ‘I feel flattered that 
you like my composition, for I, and no one else, com- 
posed it. I compose sonatas, which. I sell to my 
pupils ; besides waltzes, menuets, and serenades, which, 
like the one to-day, I execute with my friends.” “You 
are a deuce of a fellow to write so beautifully at your 
age.” ‘Well, one must begin at some time or other.” 
“ That’s a good joke! Who are you?” “I am Sepperl 
Haydn, of Rohrau.” “I must have an opera from you. 
Come up with me.” 

ron hee followed the manager, was introduced to the 
latter’s handsome wife, made a nificent supper, and 
was presented with some shining ducats, topetber with 











the libretto of Der hinkende Teufel (* The Devil on 
Two Sticks”). He went every day to Kurz’s, and played 
the scenes he had set. Kurz was pleased with them all 
save one—that in which the storm at sea was to be por- 
trayed. With a roll of paper in one hand he paced 
hurriedly up and down the room, passing his other hand 
despairingly every instant through his hair. Haydn, seated 
at the piano, was perspiring with desperate inspiration, 
his fingers the while wandering restlessly over the keys. 
“‘ That won’t do, Sepperl!” cried Kurz. * Good gracious! 
have you never heard a storm roaring? It will be 
utterly impossible to bring out the opera—confound 
the storm at sea!” “I cannot hit on it; the devil 
may describe it, for I can’t,” exclaimed Haydn, dashing 
in despair impetuously over the keyboard with both 
hands. ‘“ Rosechafer! You've got it!” cried Kurz, 
with delight. “ Did not I say: You'll hit on it? Play 
it again. There: don’t you hear how the storm sweeps 
over the waters?” Then, falling on Haydn’s neck, he 
kissed him again and again, saying: “ Haydn, you are 
a great master, whom no one can surpass, and you will 
make for yourself a glorious name.” This, Haydn’s first 
opera, was brought out with immense success in 1751, 
and produced the composer twenty-four gold pieces. 
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CORIOLANUS, 


dt heaps being other reasons for suppcsing that Shakspere wrote 
Coriolanus in 1608, Mr. J. W. Hales points out that there is 
in it what may be a reference to the famous frost of 1607-8, when 
fires were lighted on the Thames. Says Marcius, in his favourite 
vein of contempt for the commons :— 
* ‘You are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstones in the sun.” 
It must be allowed that this is a somewhat out-of-the-way image. 
Coals on ice are not usually a common spectacle; but it would 
seem they were so in the winter of 1607-8, and at that time the 
image would be by no means far-fetched or unfamiliar; it would, 
in fact, be obviously suggested. Of course one would lay no great 
stress on it if there was nothing else to connect the play with that 
time; but there being other things that so connect it, the allusion 
may perhaps be taken as confirmatory. 


“ Above Westminster,” writes Chamberlain to Carleton, 
January 8, 1607-8, “the Thames is — frozen over, and the 
Archbishop came from Lambeth on Twelfth-day over the ice to 
Court.. Many fantastical experiments are daily put in practice, as 
certain youthe burnt a gallon of wine upon the ice, and made all 
the passengers partakers.” 


An account of this frost, written during its prevalence, is given 
in a tract called The Great Frost; Cold Doings in London, a 
Dialogue, reprinted by Mr. Arber in his most useful collection, An 
English Garner, vol. i—a volume soon, we hope, to be followed 
by others not less valuable. The citizen in this dialogue tells— 
to quote a sidenote—of “beer, ale, wine, victuals, and fires on 
the Thames.” “Are you cold with going over?” runs the text. 
“You shall, ere you come to the middle of the river, spy some 
ready with pans of coals to warm your fingers.” I will just men- 
tion that the passage in this tract, “‘ Amongst many other things 
upon the frozen Thames. .... It was a miraculous deliverance,” 
pp- 97-99 of Mr. Arber’s reprint, is evidently out of its place. 





IN A FEW DAYS, 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN OCOLOTH, 


Vol. Ill. of ‘THE THEATRE.” 


Forming a concise record of the Drama in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and America, from January up to July, 1878, 
with original articles and anecdotes. 


Price 9s, 6d. 


The number of copies being very limited, early application is 
necessary to prevent disappointment. 





Office !—-81, Great Queen Street, London, W.0. 























THE THEATRE. 


NOTICE. 
THE THEATRE 


WILL APPEAR AT THE END OF NEXT WEEK AS A 


MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 


Juty 24, 1878.) 

















No. 1 OF THE NEW SERIES WILL CONTAIN 


PHOTOGRAPHIG PORTRAITS ON AN ELABORATE SCALE 


Of MISS ELLEN TERRY and MR. HENRY IRVING. 





Not tHe Least Interesting Feature or “Tue Taeatre” In 17s New Form witt Be a 
Nomper or Sicnep ARTICLES, COLLECTIVELY HEADED 


Tee ROUND TABU. 








Me. GILBERT Mr. JOSEPH HATTON | Mr. ARTHUR MATTHISON 
Mr. IRVING Mr. HENRY S. LEIGH | Tae Hon. LEWIS WING- 
Mr. SOTHERN Miss KATE FIELD | FIELD 

Mr. TOOLE Mr. HENRY HERSEE | Mr. SYDNEY GRUNDY 

Mr. FRANK MARSHALL | Mr. F. C. BROUGHTON | Mr. FREDERICK HAWKINS 
Mr. J. W. DAVISON Mr. ERNEST BENDALL Anv OTHERS 


HAVE ALREADY PROMISED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PART OF THE PUBLICATION. 





The first Number will also contain the beginning of a Novelette, entitled 


When Greek Meets Greek; or, a Romance of the Stage, 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “Clytie.” 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received at the Office, 
81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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AND REVIEW. 
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Bills of the Play. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN, 

Messrs. A. and S. GATTI have the 
honour to announce that their annual 
series of PROMENADE CONCERTS will 
commence at the above establishment on 
SATURDAY, August 3. Full particulars 
will be duly announced. Conductor, Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
HAYMARKET. 
Last 4 Performances at Reduced Prices. 
Wednesday, July 24, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Madame Etelka Gerster aad Sig. Fancelli. 
Thursday, July 25, 

LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
Madame E. Pappenheim and Sig. Galassi. 
Friday next, July 26, 
CARMEN. 


Mdlle. Minnie Hauk and Signor Runcio. 
Saturday next, July 27 (Last Night), 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Madame Etelka Gerster and Sig. Fancelli. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
FARCE. 
At 7.45, 
PROOF. 

Mr. Charles Kelly, Messrs. A. Stirling, 
L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. Johnstone, 
and E. J. George; Mrs. Bandmann, Mes- 
dames B. Pateman, A. Stirling, Billington, 
Hudspeth, Rimbault, and L. Moodie. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7.30, 

LOVE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
Messrs. Howard Russell, T. P. Haynes, &c.; 
Miss Dolores Drummond. 

At 8.15, 

QUEEN’S EVIDENCE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, J. G. 
Shore, Leonard Boyne, Thorne, Davis, and 
Harry Jackson; Misses Marie Litton, M, 
Milton, K. Barry, and Fanny Leslie. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 

Lessees and Managers, Mr. and Mrs. 
BANCROFT. 


At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 
Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John gy 
Mrs. Kendal; Misses Le Thiere, B. Henri, 
Ida Hertz, Sophie Young. 





YCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BaTEMAN. 
At 8, 
THE BELLS. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Lyons, Archer, 
Pinero, Andrews, Cartwright; Misses 
Pauncefort, Isa Johnson, Claire, &e. 
At 10, 

JINGLE. 

-Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Lyons, 
Collette; Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. St. John. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE: 


Mr. Henry Nevitte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


At 8 
NANCY SIKES. 

Rose Eytinge, Misses Lizzie Coote, Edith 
Blande, Lavis, May, Beaumont, Alma 
Stanley; Messrs. C. Searle, R. Pateman, 
C. H. Stephenson, Warren, Bauer, Yarnold, 
Harmond, Forbes Robertson, and G. W. 
Anson. At 10.30, 

A CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
OUR BITTEREST FOE. 
Messrs. Cooper, C. Murray, & Miss Telbin. 
At 








pond | 
ENGAGED. 
Mr. George Honey, Messrs. E. Bruce, 
Cooper, Davy; Mesdames Telbin, Cooper, 
J. Stewart, H. Stewart, Louise Hibbert, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oyiry Carte. 


At 7.465, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 


At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., R. 
Barrington, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, A. Bur- 
ville, Jessie Bond, Everard, &c. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne,. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Philip Day, 
C. W. Garthorne, Frederick Marshall ; 
Mesdames Marie Illington, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


Ok ITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. Ashley, Tritton, Francis; 
Mesdames M. Davis and. Rose Saker. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Elwood, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Oross. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill, 


At 8.15 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. Shiel i WS Bil, 
Lorédan, F. Darrell, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames E. Chambers, Violet Cameron, 
Clara Sidney, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Graham, E, Barrington, 
K. Percival, Delisle, &c. 














RexvALtTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
SCANDAL. 
Messrs. E. Leathes,, Vaughan, Carne, 
Winstanley, and E. H. Brooke; Mesdames 


Leigh Murray, Bernard-Beere, and Miss 
Edith Wilson. 


At 9, 
NELL GWYNNE, 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan, 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 


dames Duvernay, Abington, Fane, and 
Miss Fowler. 





ROrAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray; 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, W. 
Terris, Frank Archer, R. Cathcart, Deni- 
son, Norman Forbes, Franks, &c. 





h ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 

Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & RicHarp Dovexass, 


At 8. 

The Entertainment in Three Parts of 
THE ONLY COURT MINSTRELS 
(Messrs. Livermore Bros.) 

And Full Company of 20 Performers. 
Part I, 

Concert & l’Américaine. 

Part II. 

Miscellaneous Mélange. 


Part III. 
Negro Comicalities. 





YNHE OANTERBURY.— 
The Sliding Roof is removed nightly, 
making this place of Amusement the 
Coolest in London. Open every evening 
at 7.30. At 8 o'clock, Overture, At 8.15, 
Mr. W. Randall and Miss Emily Randall. 
8.30, Alexandrini, equilibrist. 8.50. Pro- 
fessor Herriott and Little Louie. - 9.10, 
Melrose, Richards, and Baker, negro 
delineators. 9.30, “The Snow - ud 
Ballet; Mdlles. Ada, Broughton, and 
Powell. 9.45, Dutch Daly. 10 o'clock, 
“Plevna.” 11 o'clock, “Peace or War,” 
new political musical sketch, a sequel to 
“The Conference.” 11.20, Les Fréres 
Leol, the wonderful trapezists. 





HE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch, entitled ‘“ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdlles. Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Plevna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30. The Era 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner.” Variety entertainment 
—Dare Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 





HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CuaRKson’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.0. A 
complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
performances attended, 
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Gard Basket. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ON TOUR. 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 
26, Sackville Street, W. 


M®: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
The Bells and Jingle. 


R. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
In the ‘*‘ Hornet’s Nest.” 
MF 


DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M8: JI. L. TOOLE:- 
Vacation until August 5, 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
TOUR of ENGLAND, Scotland, 
and Ireland, having extended over Thirty- 
nine consecutive Weeks, Terminated on 
June 22nd, at the Theatre Royal, New- 
castle. During the Summer he will visit 
Paris, Rome, and Berlin, returning in time 
to resume Tour in September. All dates 
filled to January of next year. Mr. Sullivan 
is thus compelled to decline (for the present) 
the pressing invitations received from 
managerial friends abroad, to pay return 
visits to the United States, Canada, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia: — Savage Club, 
London, June 26th. 
R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


Me CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be 5 a i to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


ME: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY >: THEATRE. 


R. BILLINGTON; 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
152, Hampstead-road, Nw. 


M R. HENRY FERRAND. 


On, Tour. 
Me. 









































GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English me Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


RENCH Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 
for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his pieces played in Paris. 
The MSS. are ik and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill, S.W. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
807, REGENT STREET, W. 


8 tions from One Guinea to any amount, 
Fo the cepply taste’. All the best New 
Books, English, French, and ediate! 
avplication. 


ee. 
*.* A Clearance Catalegue of Surplus Books offered 
for Bale at tly reduced prices, may also be had, 
on cation. 
$OOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 





“ Who does not Fee og | * Temple Bar’ ?”’— 


oun BULL. 
On Mey 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
rice One BShillin 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents. 

I, The FIRST VIOLIN, Book IV., Chaps. 
2, 3, 4. 

If, LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 

Ill, PRIMROSE. 

IV. MERCURY’S MESSAGE. . 

V. MINISTERS snd MAXIMS. 7. Halifax— 
“In Medio Tatissimus Ibis.’ By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F.8 A. 

VI. HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 

VII, OUR OLD ACTORS— RICHARD BUR- 
B 


ADGE, 
VIII. The WOGNG. of AT-CHI-CHU; or, Look 
Before You oh 
IX. JET; HER FAOE, OR HER FORTUNE. 
By Mrs, Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Con- 
clusion.) 
*,* Oases for binding the volumes of Temple Bar 
can be obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling 
each, | 


wn 





Ae tiscellaneous. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATLONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Publi 
LEA & PERRBINS have adopteda NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


‘LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which signsture is placed on os Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled 
ss in ting the growth, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair, 
Price 3s, 6d., 7s,, 10s. 6d., equal to four small,and 
21s. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the best Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound 
Teetb, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. Ask any Chemist or Per- 
famer for ROWLAND'S. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


seni Fragravt, and Durable. Established Eighty 
18, 


ears. 

The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. 
Bratmus Wilson, says :—‘‘ Pears is a name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s 
Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most 
conatat manufacture, and the most sgreeable and 
refreshing balm to the skin.” 

Sold by ali Chemists, and by PHARS, 91, Great 
Bussell-street, London, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artificial 
colouring, delicately and whol ly perfamed, 
it is Soap io its + gees form, and hence the most 
healthfal in use; its great durability makes it also 
the most economical. For ladies, children, or any 
one with delicate and itive skin it is invaluable, 

it may be safely used where no other Soap is 
Sdmissib ie. It has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr, Odling, F,R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford erent. 

Sold by all Chemists; and by PEARS, 91, Great 


























Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 
(GUZMAN THE GOOD: A 
Tragedy. The Secretary: a Play; 


and other Poems. By R. J. Gmman. 
Published by Emily Faithfull, Printer and 
Publisher im ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, W. 


Ruasell-street, London. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Medical profession for over ‘he beet ge have 





approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as 
the Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
i?) , ond Infante. 








DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Iyceum Theatre, under present management . 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” *‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“‘ Richard TII.,” &c. 





ey 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at.one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, rentodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application, 

Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 


LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 
On and after the 25th of May, 


Oi ihe eS 
THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS, 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 
Conducted by EMILY FAITHFULL. 


Pei Independent. It is full of Pungent 
Notes; Original Articles on the Topics of the Day; 
Impartial Dramatic Criticisms; Li and Art 


Ge ahios  Mechinad baton a eee mes 
16 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 

_ OFFICES: 
Victoria Press,117, Praed-st.,Paddington,W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
ponelioss they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, Po given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the —— the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; os this beige veo will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE, 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


sa PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
The ietor is open to treat 
— First-class 7 ee een for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Worki 
Boats, and other Properties ; also the a 
cipal Scenes, includiny the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsi 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 


Neville for this Drama.—A 
CHARLES READE, 2, Aibesbaeeee’ 


Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL:TAR SOAP. 


Po OAL TAR PUY 


> a) | g | Hi \ otches, 


the o: septic 


tp _» 





Disinfecting, Purifying 


Liver, and the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundi 


Breath, and ‘are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Pi 


Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinf ; ° 
he World. By its daily = fond eaten’ _ The most healthful, 


roughness removed, and the skin. made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 


Mihi 8 fier pniene it has proved most effective in skin diseases.” The Lancet. “ Anon 


office, praying for a remedy fo 
nly true satise soap,”— is 


ice, and all affections of these im: 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


eeable, and Toilet 8o 
3 the complexion improved; pim s 





‘om. i diseases is 5 


offensive perspiration—here is one,”—Medi i 
Medical Journal, bea 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Aperient, the only Pi}] extant possessing these threefold properties, A boon to every class. 


They act on the Stomach, the 


_ organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


; _. In Boxes, 134d. and 2s, 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright's Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO.,. SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Nortz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


- Brief - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 


EVERY WEEK :- 


All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 

| Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, dc. &ec. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 
Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 
A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 
A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 


| 
| 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. 


Post Office Orders should be 
High Holborn, London, W.C 


made payable to Wrman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 
WHITE LABEL, recommended perdoz, 21/- 
BLUE i 25/- 
PINK ts very choice old 27/- 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES. 
November, 1877, 


PRINT AND PAPER. 
WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 

PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 
TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
resporidence. Bvok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution 
17B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





BOOKS, 





MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘¢The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as @ 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For July, 1878, price 2s, 6d, 


The Place of C in Evolati By the Rev. T. W. Fowle 
The History of the International Association. By George Howell 
Tronclad Field Artillery. By Col. C. B, Brackenbury. 

Music and Musical Criticism. By Edward Gorney. 

What the Sun is made of, By J. Norman Lockyer. 

The Will of Peterthe Great. By W, J. Thoms. 

pressions of Americs. IV, By R. W. Dale. : 

The Second Advent and the Church Question. By the Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, 

Jews and Judaism: a Rejoinder. By the Rabbi Hermann Adler. 

Protected Princes in Indie. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart. 

A Modern *‘ 8ymposmum.” W. B. Greg, the Rivht’ Hon, Robert Lowe, M.P., the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Lord Arthur Russell, M.P. Subject :— 
are re Judgment in Politics more just than that of the Higher 

ers 











Rector of Islip* 
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